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first sight, seemed against the identification, in reality made it possible to use 
strong fastening without disturbing the tight, close rest of the solid center on 
the caestus. It may be added that the fact that so far no mermex of this type 
has been found in situ in any Graeco-Latin art work, is perfectly consistent with 
the nature of conditions upon which this identification rests. The mermex was 
but one of several adjuncts to the caestus, which does appear in use on the 
hand in several art works. Without the caestus it could not be used. This 
explains the apparently anomalous fact that an object so commonly found in 
warriors' burials should not be represented on any work of art so far recov- 
ered, and the number of quotations referring to it in classic literature estab- 
lishes its common use. S. Y. S. 



AMERICAN IRON WORK OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The collection of early American stove plates owned by the Museum has 
recently been increased by several rare designs, some of them not previously 
known to collectors. Jamb stoves, or wall stoves, for heating, were made in 
Colonial Pennsylvania previous to the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
consisted of five plates, which were cast in open sand, forming a box which was 
set with the open end against the wall in the living room. Through this wall 
a hole communicated with the fire place in the adjoining room, usually the 
kitchen, through which hole the fuel was introduced. 




END PLATE OF JAMB STOVE 

Made by Thomas Rutter 
Colebrookdale, Pa., about 1750 
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SIDE PLATE OF JAMB STOVE 
Made in Eastern Pennsylvania in 1741 



The side plates of jamb 

stoves were made with a broad 

flange, or edge, at one side, for 

insertion in the wall. These 

plates were decorated with figure 

scenes, conventional designs and 

inscriptions, which latter fre- 

l quently begin on one side of the 

I stove and are continued on the 

I opposite plate, sometimes also 

3 extending across the end plate. 

Occasionally an inscription is 

complete on one of the plates. 

Among the earliest manu- 
facturers of cast iron stove plates 
in Pennsylvania were Thomas 
Rutter and Samuel Savage, who 
erected the Colebrookdale Fur- 
nace in 1 718 or a few years 
earlier. At a little later date 
James Lewis and Anthony Mor- 
ris are believed to have been 
associated with Rutter in oper- 
ating the same furnace. In the collection in the Museum is one of Thomas 
Rutter's plates, bearing in relief his name and the name of the furnace. This 
probably dates back to about the middle of the eighteenth century. Another 

plate bearing Thomas Rutter's name, 
and dated 1763, was figured in the 
Bulletin, of October, 1906. 

Among the earlier dated examples 
in the Museum collection is one illus- 
trating the killing of Abel by Cain, 
produced at one of the numerous 
forges in the Pennsylvania-German 
district in the year 1741. The inscrip- 
tion on this side plate, in Pennsyl- 
vania-German, tells the story, Cain 
Seiner Bruter Azvel Tot Schlug. 

In the next illustration an end 
stove plate from the Warwick Fur- 
nace, near Pottstown, Pa., is shown, 
in which a portion of a German in- 
scription, which evidently extended 
around the three plates, is legible. 
The entire inscription consists of the 
Bible quotation "Judge not, that ye 
be not judged". The period of this 

END PLATE OF JAMB STOVE 

Made at Warwick Furnace, near Pottstown, Pa., 

about 1756 
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example probably corresponds with a side plate in the collection bearing the 
same decoration, and the date 1756. 

The so-called ten-plate stoves for heating and cooking appeared at a little 
later date, about 1760, and were used well into the nineteenth century. They 
were square or quadilateral boxes composed of six plates, and stood on legs 
out from the wall. In the interior was an oven, or enclosure, consisting of four 
additional plates, making ten plates in all. A door communicated with the 
baking chamber through one or both side plates. These stoves, being removed 
from the fire place or chimney, were provided with sheet iron stove pipes com- 
municating with the chimney flue. 




SIDE OF TEN-PLATE STOVE 

Made by Baron Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel, Manheim, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

about 1770 



Watson states (vol. 1, p. 218) that "The first idea of those ten-plate stoves 
was given by C. Sower, the printer, of Germantown, who had every house in 
that place supplied with his invention of 'jamb-stoves', roughly cast at or near 
Lancaster. They were like the other, only having no baking chamber. Ten- 
plate stoves when first introduced, though very costly, and but rudely cast, were 
much used for kitchen and common sitting rooms. But, afterwards, when Dr. 
Franklin invented his open or Franklin stove, they found a place in every 
parlor." 

Baron Henry William Stiegel operated an iron furnace at Brickersville, 
Lancaster County, Pa., from 1757 to about the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War. This he named the Elizabeth Furnace, in honor of his first wife, 
Elizabeth Huber, and it was here that some of the most artistic stove designs of 
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the period originated. One of these, bearing the date 1769, the very year in 
which he started his glass enterprise, is embellished with a well modeled por- 
trait bust, whether of himself or another it has not been determined. 

In the Museum collection is a side of a portable ten-plate stove with door 
aperture, decorated with dancing figures in high relief, cast at the Elizabeth 
Furnace about 1770. 
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SIDE OF TEN-PLATE STOVE 
Made by Valentine Eckert, Allentown, Pa., about 1789 



The Sally Ann Furnace, operated by Capt. Valentine Eckert of the Revo- 
lutionary War, near Allentown, Pa., about 1789, is represented in the collec- 
tion by a side plate from a ten-plate stove, which is inscribed with the names 
of the proprietor and the furnace, and ornamented with the American eagle, 
and the motto "E. Pluribus Unum". E. A. B. 



